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Watch 


out for 


warranty 


tricks 


Conventional warranties and 
so-called guarantees are little 
more than another slick market- 
ing gimmick designed to hood- 
wink you the buyer. 

Evén the word, guarantee, is 
a bit of a come-on. If you thought 
that guarantees were somehow 
safer or more forceful than 
warranties, that’s probably just 
the impression that companies 
wanted to leave with you. But 
there is no practical difference, 
lawyer and Loyola commercial 
law prof, Jack Lauthier, tells 
us. 

The U.S. Congressional sub- 
committee on commerce and fi- 
nance~ recently found that most 


manufacturers had` side-stepped 
their obligations to buyers by 
offering warranties with sig- 


nificant limitations and ambiguous 
language. 

Of the -51 companies studied, 
the subcommittee found only one 


whose guarantee was free of 


catches; the average number of 
consumer trip-ups was between 
three and four. 

These limitations included the 
buyer’s obligation to mail a reg- 
istration’ to validate the warran- 
ty; to pay shipping charges for 
the return of a defective product; 
and to pay. labour costs of repair. 

In short, the sellers had ef- 
fectively shrouded and covered 
up their responsibilities. Their 
warranties declared in large 
print that the seller is giving 
protection and proceeded in the 
small print to take away com- 
mon law buyer protection. 


Far from protecting the con- 
sumer, Lauthier says, companies 
here too phrase their conventional 
“warranties expressly to rob the 
consumer of a number of legal 
rights. 

The Quebec Civil Code outlines 
three types of warranties to deal 
with “latent defects” in products, 
Lauthier explains. ` 

One type refers to the agree- 
ment, reached by buyer and 
seller, that there be no warranty 
at all. Another is the “‘con- 
ventional” warranty; this is the 


familiar one - the stylish parch- 


ment drawn up somewhere in the 
back rooms of the corporation. 
The third is the legal warranty, 
the one which is spelled out in 
the Civil Code and which auto- 

continued on page 2 
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Ground floor 
chance for 
urban planners 


If you’re not a student or faculty member but work at Sir 
George in some capacity, you're still eligible to sit on the building 
advisory body for the upcoming Bishop Street project. All nomina- 
tions should be sent to Executive Assistant to the Rector Michael 
Sheldon, A - 7th, 1420 Sherbrooke. 

Following is more information about the overall make-up and 
job of the committee. z 


Nature of the Committee 

The Committee will be an advisory body to the Rector, serving 
primarily as a forum for the concepts and comments of the Univer- 
sity community relating to the new building project. It will remain 
in operation throughout the building project. Its meetings will be 
open. 
Mandate 

The Advisory Committee will consider and make recommenda- 
tions concerning: Nes 

the purposes of the new construction and the allocation of space 
within it; 

social and aesthetic aspects of the project; 

related changes in the allocation of space elsewhere in the Uni- 
versity; 5 

the phasing in of the project, with particular attention to interim 
space allocation. PE 

To carry out this mandate, the Committee will: 

receive regular reports from the Physical Resources Evaluation 
Team (PRET) on its plans and proposals. The Committee will thus 
review any architectural and usage proposals, with the relevant 
data, before implementation; 

consider any matters relating to the building project that may be 
submitted to it by the Rector, PRET, members of the University 
community or outside groups and persons; 

take up with the appropriate authorities any matter which comes 
within its mandate. 
Meetings 

Meetings will be at the call of the Chair. It is expected that these 
will be more frequent during the planning stages. 
Membership 
Rector (Chairman) 
Vice-Rector, Academic 

continued on page 2 
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Loyola 


listens 


Ir YOU’RE LIKE most people 
you could stand a lot of improve- 
ment in the way you listen. 

Most of us, psychological tests 


. Show, forget one third to one 


half of what we’ve learned with- 

in eight hours of hearing it and 

75 per cent of what we learned 

two months after hearing it. 

Despite the importance of 
listening as a source of inform- 
ation, chances are that the closest 
most of us have come to formal 
instruction on listening is some 
teacher screaming “Pay atten- 
tion!” — 

The Loyola dean of students 
office this year introduced a 
training program which has been 
developed by the Xerox company 
and which promises to help 
students to adopt a more or- 
ganized approach to listening and 
to improve their powers of con- 
centration. The three-hour, $1, 
course may be completed within 
a week, after two sessions in the 
language lab. Interested Loyola 
students should contact Bluma in 
AD 135. 

The major problem behind our 
listening defeciencies is the fact 
that our brains work much faster 
than our mouths, according to an 
article by psychologists Ralph 
Nichols and Leonard Stevens 
which serves as an introduction 
to the Loyola training program. 
(“Listening to People”, Harvard 
Business Review, Vol. 35, no 5, 
September-October, 1957) 

We speak at a rate of about 
125 words per minute, the ar- 
ticle explains, but our brains 
process these words at a much 
greater rate. That leaves the 
brain with spare time to think 
about other things. 

The way .we use that spare 
time is the key to effective lis- 
tening. Most of us use it badly; 
we tend to get sidetracked onto 
our private thoughts, lose the 
speaker’s train of thought and 
hence most of the conversation. 

Nichols and Stevens offer these 
tips for keeping for keeping a 
restless brain on the track: 

@ Try to think ahead of the 
talker, anticipating the di- 
rection of the conversation 
and the conclusions that 
will be drawn on the basis 
of what he is saying at the 
moment. 

‘Weigh the evidence. Are 

the talker’s points valid? 

Is the evidence complete? 
EJ Periodically review and 

mentally summarize the 

points made so far. 

Watch the nonverbal com- 

munication (facial expres- 

sions, gestures, tone | of 
voice) to glean extra 
meaning from the words. 


Nichols and Stevens suggest 
that a good listener will try to 
grasp ideas, not “all the facts”. 


continued on page 2 
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Senate talks tapes, Fine Arts, student reps. 


It was a bright Friday afternoon 
when Senate gathered on the 
stroke of two on September 27 in 
that strange building, with its 
spindly columns and shiny look, 
that houses the headquarters of 
the Protestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal. 

Rector John O’Brien said he 
was glad that the Alice in 
Wonderland atmosphere that 
existed before Concordia Univer- 
sity legally existed was now gone. 
Loyola student representative — 
and president of the Loyola Stu- 
dents’ Association — Irwin Katsoff 
got right down to business and 
asked why the new library fine 
system was introduced before it 
had been approved by Senate, es- 
pecially as it was understood that 
the library group was to report 
back to Senate before any changes 
were to be implemented. — 

The Rector said it wasn’t real- 
ly the function of Senate to pass 
judgment on the day to day oper- 
ational decisions of the library, 
just as it wasn’t Senate’s job to 
set fee structures for the univer- 
sity. 

The Rector said that the library 
issue would come up before Sen- 
ate again but that since it wasn’t 
a priority issue, it didn’t seem 
feasible to deal with the subject 
much before November. More 
pressing, said the Rector, was the 
business of dealing with curricu- 
lum changes. 


There were muffled snickers 
around the room about Watergate 
as the question of using tape re- 
corders was brought up. A straw 
vote was taken on the question as 
to whether or not use of record- 
ing equipment should be allowed. 
It was decided that with the ex- 
ception of Senate Secretary 
John Noonan’s taping of meetings 
— tapes of which are restricted 
to Senate members — no other 
person was to be allowed to use 
recording equipment. The ruling 
applies to media people. 

After the meeting had gone on 
for just something under an hour, 
Sir George Dean of Arts Ian 
Campbell suggested that this 
might be the point where everyone 
might break for coffee. For a 
włole lot of complicated reasons 
the school board had neglected to 
provide Senate with coffee, so the 
Dean asked where senators might, 
with their own dimes, get some 
coffee. The Rector, an economist 
by training and co-author of Ca- 
nadian Money and Banking, re- 
plied at some length, and said that 
(what with inflation) the Dean and 
anyone else interested in having 
coffee, better be prepared to pay 
15 cents for the privilege. A 


quick vote was taken on whether 


to take a formal coffee break (as 
opposed to individuals slipping out 
on their own) and it was decided 
that the problem was best attack- 
ed individually. 
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WARRANTIES from page 1 i 
matically takest-effect in the ab- 
sence of the other two. 

The legal warranty, Lauthier 
continues, gives the buyer much 
broader protection than the con- 
ventional warranty. In ‘fact, he 
says, companies offer their own 
conventional warranties to escape 
what would otherwise be their 
wider obligations by law. 


Unlike most conventional 
: warranties, the legal warranty 
imposes no time limits on the 
life of the warranty, Lauthier 
says. Again, under legal warran- 
ty, the buyer can sue for a re- 
fund whereas conventional 
warranties, by design, are rarely 
‘so generous. “The buyer would 
be better off with legal warranty,” 
Lauthier concludes. 

What hope is there for re-. 
form? The Quebec government took 
‘a few steps in the right direction 
in its consumers’ bill 45 but we 

. Still have a way to go, says one 
spokesman for the Quebec branch 
of the Canadian .consumer’s as- 
sociation. In the meantime, Lau- 
thier offers these pointers: 

Examine all products careful- 
ly. Conventional and _ legal 
warranties cover only “latent” 
or hidden defects, and leave it 

-~ for the buyer to detect any ex- 
terior flaws. 

If your new purchase is ship- 

> ped to your doorstep in a crate, 
technically you should open it 
before signing the receipt. But 
if thats not possible or con- 
venient, don’t sign without writ- 
ing “subject to confirmation upon 
uncrating” or something to that 


effect. And if, after opening, you ` 
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discover problems, phone the 
seller and be quick about 
following with a letter - the 


courts have little patience with 
procrastinators. 

In your letter, say that you 
want satisfaction, 
within a certain time - say a 
week - or you’ll be forced to hand 


the matter. over to -a lawyer. 
Lauthier maintains that de- 
partment stores. are a_ better 


place to buy large and expensive 
appliances because their own 
purchase warranties are gener- 
ally. more generous than those 
of the manufacturers. 

If you’re buying a used car or 
house, you must have an expert 
examine it; otherwise you for- 
feit your rights to legal warranty. 
(If it’s a new house you can ex- 
pect certain standards; and if 
it’s a new car, you can expect the 
usual conventional warranty.) 





LOYOLA from page 1 

Facts, they say, are only the 
building blocks of ideas. A per- 
son wanting to get an idea across 
will break it down into verbal 
‘facts which are then to be reas- 
sembled into ideas in the listen- 
er’s brain. Attempts to get every 
fact, they warn, only results in 
the listener becoming so hung up 
on one fact that he loses the rest 
and misses the main idea of the 
conversation. Besides, 
who grasps ideas is more likely 
to retain the supporting facts 
than the person who goes after 
the facts alone, they say. 


not promises, . 


a person. 


The coffee debate provided di- 
version from the cheerlessness of 
the meeting hall but was followed 
by some serious discussion on 
planning the coming Faculty of 
Fine Arts, Loyola’s Irwin Katsoff 
again leading. Katsoff said that it 
would be a good thing to have the 
chair invite Fine Arts representa- 
tives to sit in on Senate deliber- 
ations over Fine Arts Faculty 
planning. Sir George Arts Dean 
Campbell said he would have none 
of it because he was fully pre- 
pared to, speak. for Fine Arts as 
long as they remained a- part of 
his faculty. Besides that, he said, 
it would be a bad precedent to set 
for other departments. Inasmuch 
as Fine Arts was a department in 
the Arts faculty, Fine Arts cur- 
riculum planning — Katsoff’s orig- 
inal concern — could be hashed out 


LETTERS 


at the Faculty Council level, 
Campbell said. 

Sir George sociology prof Joe 
Mouledoux expressed concern 
about how student representatives 
were going to be selected and 
said it would be a bad thing to 
violate various association consti- 
tutions in the rush to get student ` 
members. Only seven of a pos- 
sible 17 students were officially 
on Secretary John Noonan’s mem- 
bership list. 

Loyola Dean of Students Audet 
reported on the difficulties of ar- 
ranging meetings of the commit- 
tee on student eligibility regula- 
tions and said that it would take 
some time before his committee 
could submit their report to sen- 
ate. 

Senate approved the new make- 
up of its steering committee. 








With reference to the article on 
“NO SMOKING” in classrooms 
(Transcript, vol. 1, no. 1) I would 
like to offer the following points: 


— NO SMOKING signs are to be - 


found in all classrooms and 
lecture halls at the Sir 
George Campus 

— smoking in an enclosed space 
physically affects people 
with allergies, lung condi- 


.—— tions, and heart conditions 


(due to an increase of CO 
in the air and a decrease 
of 02) 

— during evening classes a 
break~ is provided when 
students may use the corri- 
dor to smoke 

— the “right to smoke” in- 
fringes on the right to clean” 
air by non-smokers (non- 
smokers form the majority 


GROUND from page | 


of Canada’s adult popula- 
tion) 


If tobacco smoke is polluting 
your classroom, you should do 
the following: 


— tell your lecturer of the “NO 
SMOKING” regulation 

— if your lecturer does nothing, 
tell his/her department 
chairman 

— write a brief note to Magnus 
Flynn, Dean of Students 

— speak, tell, phone or write 
to Roland Barnabé, Chief Secu- 
rity Officer. He was quoted in 
the Transcript as saying 
“We'll react (to smoking in 
classrooms) if there is a com- 
plaint”. 


S.J. ILIEFF 
Graduate Studies 





Vice-Rector, Administration and Finance 
Vice-Rector and Principal of Loyola Campus 
Associate Vice-Rector, Administration 
Associate Vice-Rector, Academic Planning 


Assistant Vice-Principal, Academic 


SGW Dean of Arts 
SGW Dean of Science 
Loyola Dean of Arts and Science 


Dean of Commerce and Administration 


Dean of Engineering 
Dean of Graduate Studies 
Dean of Students, SGW 


Assistant to the Rector, Public Relations 
Chairman, Planning Committee of the Board 
Vice-Chairman, Planning Committee of the Board 


2 other members of the Board 


4 SGW faculty members named by Senate 
Chairman of the University Council on Student Life 
4 SGW students hamed by UCSL in consultation with the Students 


Associations 


4 members of SGW staff appointed by Rector after open nomination 
4 representatives of the Loyola Campus: named by the Principal 


- of Loyola Campus _ 


The members of PRET ex officio, namely: 


Professor F. Bedford 


Associate Professor J. Chaikelson 


Professor M. du Plessis 


Mr. J. Kanasy, University Librarian 


Associate Professor H. Mann 


Mr. G. Martin, Assistant Vice-Rector, Communications 
Mr. J. Novak, Dean of Students Office 
Mr. J.P. Petolas, Assistant Vice-Rector, Physical Resources 


Professor A. Pinsky 


Executive Assistant to the Rector (Secretary) 








PREVIEWS 


Sci-Tech 
Information 
at your 
Fingertips 


A CAN/OLE (Canadian On- 
Line Enquiry) computer ter- 
minal has. been installed in 
the Science and Engineering 
Library on the 10th floor of 
the Henry F. Hall Building. 
This system has the capability 
of retrieving current informa- 
tion instantly, from large ret- 
rospective bibliographic data 
banks. The service covers the 
fields of biology, chemistry, 
computer science, physics, 
engineering and technology. 
Concordia University, through 
negotiations with the National 
Science Library, became one 
of 15 pilot centres in this 
project, which is eventually to 
be part of a Canada-wide 
scientific and technical infor- 
mation network. 


How can one make use of 
this service? The terminal in 
the library is linked to the 
Computation Centre at the 
National Research Council 
via Bell Canada’s new com- 
munication system, Dataroute. 
The librarian can search the 
computer files directly by key- 
ing- in title or subject words, 
dates, authors, journal names, 
subject codés or organization 
namés. By using the appropri- 
ate data base and simple logic 
a literature search may be 
performed. During the search 





Native Peoples 


The Native Peoples of Ca- 
nada are the subject of an ex- 
tensive. evening lecture series 
to be held this year in connec- 
tion with one of Loyola’s Inter- 
disciplinary Studies History 
courses. 

Guest speakers include Eric 
Gourdeau, former director- 
general of Nouveau Quebec; 
James O’Reilly, legal counsel 
for the Indians of Quebec As- 

_ soc.; Max Bernard, legal coun- 
sel for the Northern Quebec 
Inuit Assoc.; Andrew Deslisle, 
president of the Indians of Que- 
bec Assoc.; Arthur Manuel, 
former president of the Native 
Youth Movement of Canada; 
Keith Crowe, Northern Quebec 
Inuit Assoc.; and several peo- 
ple from Manitou Community 
College, La Macaza, Quebec- 

Lecture topics include: So- 
cial Change in the North; trea- 
ties; native education; native 
art, literature, music and 
films. 

The series ends with a theme 
of “What is being done? What 
Can be Done?” in several areas. 

For more information con- 
tact Gail Valaskakis in Com- 
munications Arts, 482-0320, 
ext. 414. 










the terminal replies with var- 
ious responses which enable 
the librarian to monitor the 
logic used, streamline the 
search, and print out the bi- 
bliographic data of some or 
all relevant articles appearing 
in the literature. 

Searches resulting in 25 or 
more relevant references are 
usually printed off-line in Ot- 
tawa and mailed within’ 24 
hours. + 

To date, data bases are op- 
erational providing access to 
some 800,000 references in 
science and technology. These 
include: COMPENDEX (Com- 
puterized Engineering Index) 
which covers the five most 
current years of information 
on the management, develop- 
ment, and application of en- 
gineering from world wide 
sources; INSPEC (Information 


Service in Physics, Electro- 
technology, Computers and 
Controls) which covers the 


fgur most current years of 
literature in the fields of phys- 
ics, electrical and electronics 


engineering, computers and 
control theory; BA Previews 
(Biological Abstracts Pre- 


views) which covers the most 
current 1 1/2. years of refer- 
ences to world literature deal- 
ing with life, sciences; CAC 
(Chemical Abstracts Condens- 
ates) ‘which covers the most 
current year of literature deal- 
ing with chemistry, biochemis- 
try, and chemical engineering. 
Expansion to other data bases 
such as ERIC (Education Re- 
sources Information Centre) is 
planned for the future. ` 





. - , 
Saving what's 
left 

Interested- in preserving 
whats left of Montreal but 
don’t quite know how to go 
about it? 

Sir George’s Continuing Edu- 
cation division has come up 
with a pretty seasoned expert 
to show you how. 

He’s Michael Fish, the vocal’ 
local architect who was one of 
the founders of Friends of 
Windsor Station and the Society 
for the Preservation of Great 
Places. On October 16 he 
starts up an eight-week non- 
credit course called “Herit- 
age/ Action.” 

Sessions will cover individual 
Montreal buildings; neighbour- 
hoods as concept and reality; 
antiques and museums; resto- 
ration policies; city develop- 
ment and conservation; busi- 
ness and community beliefs; 
and how to organize. 

The Wednesday series runs 
from October 16 to December 
4, 8:15 to 10:25 p.m. The cost 
is $45, and that includes fami- 
ly membership in the national 
Heritage Canada. More infor- 
mation at 879-2865. 





priate subject specialist for 
any searches they may wish 
' performed: 

Biology, Geology - 

Margueritte 

Cloutier-Hayes 4185 
Chemistry, Computer 

Science - Nancy Pope 8071 
Engineering - 

Nancy Brodie 4186 
Mathematics, Physics 

- Nancy Leclerc 4511 


> 


Many searches have already 
been performed and include 
such topics as: analine metab- 
olims in E. Coli, earthquake 
activity in Canada, magnetic 
resonance in Gallium Arsenide 
semiconductors, the effect of 
cannabis on human behaviour, 
and mathematical models of 
vision. 

At the present time, search- 
es are provided free of charge 
to Concordia faculty members 
and graduate students. Acade- 
mic libraries are charged 
$15.00 and other outside users 
are charged a service fee of 
$25 for a complete CAN/OLE 
search. . ; 

The system is operational 
between 10 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. 
from Monday to Friday. Speed, 
direct user control, easy ac- 
cess to a variety of current 
bibliographic files, and indi- 
vidually produced printed _ bi- 
bliographies are some of the 
benefits derived from the CAN/ 
OLE system. i 

Concordia University faculty 
members and graduate stu- 
dents may contact the appro- 


All have been trained to use 
the system by the National 
Science Library. 





520 of the Hall Building. 


13 at the Ritz-Carlton. 


Hypnosis guest lectures — - 
Heads with research tales 


Heads of two of the major hypnosis labs in the U.S. will give free 
guest lectures at Sir George next week. 

First up is Martin T. Orne of the Institute of Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. He’s an M.D. whose 1959 Ph. D. thesis “The Nature of Hyp- 
nosis: Artifact and Essence” has become a classic. As a psycholo- 
gist he is famous for the notion of “demand characteristics” i 
anything which communicates to the subject the experiment’s in- 

- -tent and so affects the result. Recently he has been studying lie 
detection, sleep and bio-feedback. He’ll speak on “Studies in EEG 
Alpha Feedback” on Monday, October 7 at 2:30 p.m. in room H- 


Next is Stanford U.’s Ernest R. Hilgard, president of the Inter- - 
national Society of Hypnosis and the man who devised the Stanford 
Hypnotic Susceptibility Scales. His research involves pain and the 
prospect that the mind has multiple control systems that may be 
tapped by hypnosis. He’ll talk on “What Hypnosis Teaches Us 
About the Mind” on Thursday, October 10 at 4 p.m. in H-520. 

Both experts are in town for the 26th annual meeting of the So- 
ciety for Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis running October 8- 






















































China lectures 


China expert Louis Veilleux 
kicks off a Loyola lecture se- 
ries on development of the 
Third World with three lec- 
tures this month commemorat- 
ing the Peoples’ Republic’s 
25th birthday. 

Veilleux, professor of Geo- 
graphy at the University of 
Montreal, has visited China 
several times and has been 
offered a job as a Canadian 
cultural attaché in that coun- 
try. : 
He will touch on the back- 
ground to the 1949 revolution 
before moving into a discus- 
sion of the principles which 
haye sustained Chinese devel- 
opment and transformed the 
country into a world power. 
Slides will accompany. the talks 
(Mondays, October 7, 21 and 
28). 

McGill Geography prof. Eric 
Waddell follows with a discus- 
sion of Melanesia, New Guinea 
(November 4 and 11) and Peter 
Gutkind, McGill Anthropology 
prof, is next with a discussion 
of employment and develop- 
ment in Africa (November 18 
and 25). 

All lectures will be held at 
7:30 p.m. in room 133 of the 
Drummond Science Building. 

Coming up after Christmas 
will be colonialism in the Car- 
ibbean and development in 
South American countries and 
Mexico. 

For more information, phone 
Mrs. Brookfield in Geography 
at 482-0320, ext. 491. 



























Awards 


This list includes awards with dead- 
lines up . to October 31. More 
information at Guidance Information, 
Centre, H-440. 


JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM ME- 
MORIAL FOUNDATION. Fellowships. 
(Faculty). Deadline: October 15. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR LEARNED 


SOCIETIES. Fellowships. (Faculty). 
Deadline: October 15. 
NATIONAL RESEARCH ~ COUNCIL. 


JAMES PICKER FOUNDATION. Awards 


in radiological research and nuclear 
medicine. (Faculty). Deadline: October 
45; 

CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVER- 
SITY WOMEN. Research fellowships, 
grants and bursaries of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women. 
(Graduate and Faculty). Deadline: Oc- 
tober 25. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY. Rhodes Scholar- 


ships. (Undergraduate). Deadline: Oc- 
tober 25. 
COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Hong Kong; Jamaica; Nigeria; Trinidad 
& Tobago; and United Kingdom. (Gradu- 
ate). Deadline: October 31 = 
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Notices should be in Thursday morning for Friday publication. Contact Robin Palmer for Loyola events (AD 


233, 482-0320, ext. 438). Contact Maryse Perraud for Sir George events (2145 Mackay, basement, 879-2823). 





At Loyola 


Saturday 5 


BIOLOGY STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Trip to Parc 
Safari African; $4.50 includes transportation and ad- 
mission (reservations & info-Mark at 489-2353 or 
Graham, 488-3273) 

PHEONIX THEATRE: “The Fantasticks”, produced 
by Mark Gerson, directed by Brian Counihan, starring 
Randy Davies, Maxim Mazumdar, Heather Stanley, 
Greg Peterson and Norbert Muncs at 8 p.m., F.C. 
Smith Aud.; non-students $3, students & seniors $2, 
(reservations & info: 484-5398); tomorrow too. 


Sunday 6 


THE BIG TEASE, WOMEN IN FILM 1930-45: “Ex- 
Lady” with Bette Davis at 6:30 p.m.; “Mildred 
Pierce” with Joan Crawford at 8 p.m. - both in Va- 
nier Auditorium for $1 the double bill. 


Monday 7 


ARCHAMBAULT PRISON MEETING: Anyone inter- 
ested in working with inmates is welcome; Belmore 
House at 4 p.m. 

THE BIG TEASE, WOMEN IN FILM 1930-45: “Lady 
Eve” with Barbara Stanwyck at 6:30 p.m.; “Marked 
Woman” with Bette Davis at 8:00 p.m. - both. in 
F.C. Smith Auditorium for $1 the double bill. 

MIXED INTRAMURAL TENNIS TOURNEY: Sign up 
at Complex. 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert's Quartet in 
D. Minor “Death and the Maiden”, noon to 1 p.m. 
in Studio One. 

GEOGRAPHY LECTURE: Dr. Louis Veilleux speaks 
on China at 7 p.m. in the Drummond Science Bldg., 
rm. 133 - open to everyone. - 
ACTORS’ COMPANY: Auditions for “Life & Death 
of an American” at 7:30 p.m. in Uncle Marx’s rm., 
Langley Hall (6900 Sherbrooke W.); all talents wel- 
come - tomorrow too. 


Tuesday 8 

ACTORS’ COMPANY: See Monday. 

THE BIG TEASE, WOMEN IN FILM 1930-45: Slide- 
lecture and panel discussion with Joyce Schrager 
and June Sochen at 8 p.m. in the Drummond Science 
Bidg., rm. 103; free. 

NATIVE PEOPLES OF CANADA SERIES: History 
prof Donald Kubesh on “The Canadian Indian Ex- 
perience: 1867 - 1900", 7 - 9:30 p.m. in rm. 204, 
Bryan Bldg. 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert's Symphony 
No 2 in Bb Major at noon in Studio One. 


Wednesday 9 


THE BIG TEASE, WOMEN IN FILM 1930-45: Films 
to be announced, 6:30 and 8 p.m. in the Vanier 
Auditorium for $1 the double bill. 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: “Commanche Station” 
(Budd Boetticher 1960) with Randolph Scott and 
Nancy Gates at 7 p.m.; “Rio Bravo” (Howard Hawks 
1958) with John Wayne, Dean Martin, Ricky Nelson 
and Angie Dickenson. at 8:30 p.m. - both in the F.C. 
Smith Auditorium for 99¢ the double bill. 

LUNCH FOUR LISTENING: Schubert’s Octet in F 
Major, Op. 166 at noon in Studio One. 


Thursday 10. 


GRAPE & LETTUCE BOYCOTT MEETING: Progress 
& planning session at 12 noon in the Belmore House 
(3500 Belmore St, N.D.G) - everyone welcome. 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schuberts’ “Wanderer” 
Fantasy at noon in Studio One. 

WOMEN’S INTRAMURAL BASKETBALL: 
play begins, more info. at local 731. 


Friday 11 

L.S.A. FILM SERIES: “Scarecrow” with Gene Hack- 
man and All Pacino at 12 noon, 3:15 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
in the F.C. Smith Auditorium for 99¢. 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert's Four Lieder 
at noon in Studio One. 

‘HOCKEY: Warrior intersquad game at 8 p.m. at 
Loyola. 


Saturday 12 


FOOTBALL: Warriors vs. 
Loyola. 

HOCKEY: Warriors vs. Alumni at 8 p.m. at Loyola. 
PHILOSOPHY: “Why So, Socrates?”, |.A. Richards’ 
dramatic version of Plato's Dialogues, at 9 a.m. in 
F.C. Smith Auditorium. 


League 


Bishop’s at 2 p.m. at 


Sunday 13 


SOCCER: Warriors vs. Laval at 2 p.m. at Loyola. 


Tuesday 15 

NATIVE PEOPLES OF CANADA SERIES: Ernest 
Benedict, Manitou Community College, on “The Ca- 
nadian Indian Experience, 1900-1950", 7 to 9:30 p.m. 
in rm. 204, Bryan Bidg. A 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert's Quintet in A, 
“Trout” at noon in Studio One. 
FOCUS-QUEBEC: NFB'’s “Bozarts” 
dent Services discussion 1-3 p.m. 
rium; free (also tomorrow 2-4 p.m.). 


Wednesday 16 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schuberts “Die Winter- 
reise” nos. 1 to 5 at noon in Studio One. 

POETRY SERIES: Margaret Atwood reads in the 
F.C. Smith Auditorium, free at 8:30 p.m. 
FOCUS-QUEBEC: See yesterday. 


Thursday 17 


followed by Stu- 
in Vanier Audito- 


` GRAPE & LETTUCE BOYCOTT MEETING: Progress 


& Planning Session at 7:30 p.m. at the Belmore House 
- everyone welcome. 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert's Symphony 
No. 8, “The Unfinished” at noon in Studio One. 
LOYOLA FILM SERIES: “The Big Country” (Wil- 
liam Wyler 1958) with Gregory Peck, Burl Ives, 
Jean Simmons, Charlton Heston, Carrol Baker and 
Chuck Connors at 7:30 p.m. in the F.C. Smith Audi- 
torium for 99¢. 

SKI CLUB MEETING: 
room, Athletic Complex. 


Friday 18 


L.S.A. FILM SERIES: “Jesus Christ Superstar” 
at 12 noon, 3:15 p.m. and 8 p.m. in the F.C. Smith 
Auditorium for 99¢. 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert's 
reise” nos. 6 to 10, noon in Studio One. ~ 


12:30 p.m. in the lecture 


“Die Winter- 


Notices 

LAST CHANCE BIOLOGY SWEATSHIRTS $6 from 
Mark at 489-2353 or Graham at 488-3273. 

LITURGY MEETING Mondays at 3 p.m. in Belmore 
House. 

FOLK GROUP PRACTICE Wednesdays at 3 p.m. in 
Belmore House. 

PRAYER GROUP Thursdays at 9:15 a.m. in Hingston 
Hall Chapel. 


CO-ED CLUBS are starting up late Sept. - early 


Oct. (aikido, archery, fencing, judo, karate, kung fu, 


modern dance, skydiving and yoga); more info at 
local 730, or 731, Athletic Complex. 

EFFECTIVE LISTENING PROGRAM is being offered 
throughout the year; two 90-minute sessions arrang- 
ed at individual's convenience in the Central Build- 
ing’s language lab. 

LITURGY daily 12:05 p.m., Mon., Wed., Fri., in the 
Loyola Chapel; Tues., Thurs. at Hingston Hall Chap- 
el, Sunday 11:15 a.m. in the Loyola Chapel. 

FITNESS classes. every Mon., Wed., Thurs. at St. 
Ignatius Church Hall, 5 p.m. 





At Sir George 
Friday4 - ` 


ARTS FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 1:30 p.m. 
in H-769. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY & GALLERY |: 
Knudsen paintings, until Oct. 22. ~ 
GALLERY I!: Bronfman Gift of Drawings, until ‘Oct. 22. 
CHINESE GEORGIAN: “The Master of Kung Fu” at 
7 and 9 p.m. in H- 110; Chinese Georgian members 
$1.50, Concordian*students $1.75, children 8-12 $1, 
general public $2.25; tomorrow too. 


Saturday 5 


ITALIAN STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Dance at 8 
p.m. in the Faculty Lounge, room 765; free. 
GEORGIAN. HELLENIC ASSOCIATION: Dance in 
cafeteria, 7th floor; $2.50. 


Monday 7 


PSYCHOLOGY DEPARTMENT: Prof. Martin T. Orne, 
University of Pennsylvania, speaks on “Studies in 
EEG Alpha Feedback” at 2:30 p.m. in H-520. 

ENGINEERING: Films on energy - “Nuclear Power 
and the Environment”, “New Power in their Hands” 
(coal mining), “Project Gasbuggy” (nuclear stimula- 
tion of a gas well), “Manicouagan-Outardes Project” 
(Hydro-Québec) - 7 p.m. in H-966; also tomorrow at 1. 


Tuesday 8 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Academic series - Max Linder (1908-1914), shorts 


Christopher 


by Charlie Chaplin (1913-1920) and “Go West” (Bus- 
ter Keaton, 1925) at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 

SCIENCE ORIENTATION: Biology day, with previews - 
of toxicology, genetics, botany and physiology running 
in the 12th floor labs; more info at 879-4526. 
ENGINEERING: Energy films (see Monday) at 1 
p.m. in H-905. 


Wednesday 9 


GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: Meeting at 
3:30 p.m. in H-973. 

SCIENCE ORIENTATION: Geology day 10 a.m. - 
8 p.m. with exhibits, profs and refreshments mainly 
in H-005; more info at 879-4526. 

SOCCER: Loyola at Sir George, 5:15 p.m. at Tren- 
holme Park, NDG. 


Thursday 10 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“The Lady Killers” (Alexander MacKendrick, 1956) 
with Alec Guinness, Peter Sellers and Cecil Parker 
at 7 p.m.; “The Man Inside” (John Gilling, 1957) 
with Jack Palance, Nigel Patrick, Anita Ekberg and 
Anthony Newley at 9 p.m. in H-110; 75¢ each. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Meeting at 1 p.m. in H-769. 
PSYCHOLOGY: Stanford's Ernest R. Hilgard on 
“What Hypnosis Teaches Us About the Mind” at 
4p.m. in H-520. 


Friday 11 


COMMERCE FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 
a.m. in H-769. 

SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 2 p.m. 
in H-769. 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“The Burglars” (Henri Verneuil, 1971) with Omar 
Sharif and Jean-Paul Belmondo at 7 p.m. “City 
Streets” (Rouben Mamoulian, 1931) with Gary Cooper 
and Sylvia Sidney at 9 p.m. in H-110; 75¢ each. 
SCIENCE ORIENTATION: Physics “day with films 
and lab tours (more info 879-4526); mezzanine beer 
bash 1-5 p.m. with the Jacques Masson jazz band 
and beer 3 for $1. 

SOCCER: Sir George at CMR, 4 p.m. 


Saturday 12 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“Madigan” (Don Siegel, 1968) with Richard Widmark 
and Henry Fonda at 7 p.m.; “Husbands” (John 
Cassavetes, 1970) with John Cassavetes, Peter Falk 
and Ben Gazzara at 9 p.m. in H-110; 75¢ each. 


Sunday 13 


CONSERVATORY’ OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
“Bonnie and Clyde” (Arthur Penn, 1967) with War- 
ren Beatty, Faye Dunaway and Gene Hackman at 3 
p.m.; “St. Valentine's Day Massacre” (Roger Cor- 
man, 1967) with Jason Robards and George Segal at 
5 p.m.;. “Underworld U.S.A.” (Samuel Fuller, 1961) 
with Cliff Robertson and Dolores Dorn at 7 p.m.; 
“The Killers” (Don Siegel, 1964) with Lee Marvin 
and Angie Dickinson at 9 p.m. in H-110; 75¢ each. 


Notices 


CHAPLAINS offer a Tues. Eastern Orthodox Service, 
a Wed. Roman Catholic Mass, and a Thurs. Protestant 
Service each 11:45 a.m. - 12:15 p.m. in H-643; Wed. 
2 p.m. dialogue and Thurs. 4 p.m. Bible study in 
H-643; coffee, tea, soup on the house. 

YOUTH HABILITATION urgently needs volunteer 
students to assist teachers at an inner city school 
in special learning problems, physical education, 
general learning activities, new educational pro- 
jects, industrial arts; also French Canadian students 
to assist new Canadians; contact Dr. A.H. Goldsman 
or Gloria McNamee at 879-4154. 

NEW STUDENT LANGUAGE CO-OP offers free in- 
formal afternoon meetings to practice conversation 
in French, Italian, Russian, Spanish, German, Hebrew 
and English at all levels of the language; more infor- 
mation at H-527; 879-5977. 

ADMISSION TEST FOR GRAD STUDY IN BUSINESS 
(Nov. 2) has an application deadline of Oct. 11; 
forms and sample test books available at the Guidance 
Information Centre, H-440-1. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS recruiter here Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 8 to line up foreign service officers and trade 
representatives in Y-203; interview appointment 
through Susan Robinson, 879-4249. 

FLU SHOTS now available at the Health Centre, 
2145 Mackay, 9 a.m. - 10 p.m. Monday through 
Wednesday, 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. Thursday and Friday; 
free to full-time faculty, admin and staff; $1 for 
part-timers. 

THANKSGIVING (Monday, October 14) will be observ- 
ed as an official holiday and in general the Uni- 
versity will be closed; evening classes will be given 
at Sir George with the libraries open from 5 p.m. to 
11 p.m.; Loyola libraries open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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